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of their long tradition and their public position. Hence, the first
step should be to make the best possible use of the schools. They
enunciated as a general principle that three grades of secondary
school were necessary. This was based on the length of time that
parents were willing to allow their children to attend school. From
this point of view, schools could be classified according to whether
the leaving-age was eighteen or nineteen, sixteen or fourteen. These
distinctions would correspond roughly to the social divisions in the
nation. The majority of boys who needed a third-grade course
should have a day-school adapted to their needs in the immediate
neighbourhood. Those who needed a higher type of education
would attend a high school in their district with a boarding attach-
ment. In this system it would be necessary to establish preparatory
schools for the higher-grade secondary schools, but there was no
need for this provision for the third-grade schools.
Special attention was directed to the curriculum of each grade,
and vocational education was severely condemned. This did not
imply the exclusion of practical subjects which, though useful in
a vocational sense, could be made instruments for the general
education of the intellect. The three main subjects in a liberal
education were language, mathematics, and science; and the primacy
was given to language. "Nor is equal clearness of thought to be
obtained in any other way. Clearness of thought is bound up with
clearness of language, and the one is impossible without the other.
When the study of language can be followed by that of literature,
not only breadth and clearness, but refinement becomes attainable.
The study of history in the full sense belongs to a somewhat later
age; for till the learner is old enough to have some appreciation
of politics, he is not capable of grasping the meaning of what he
studies." l
The Commissioners thought that Greek should be taught only
in first-grade schools. French or German, or both, should be taught,
and English literature and history should receive careful attention,
but would hold a subordinate position in the time-table. Science
could be a valuable discipline if pupils began with those sciences
which depended largely on observation, e.g. botany, and then
progressed through physical geography to elementary physics and
chemistry.
The Commissioners were seriously disturbed about the meagre
facilities provided for the higher education of girls, and they
1 Schools Inquiry Commission, Vol. I, p. 546.